ROBESPIERRE

they kept silent. He did not hesitate to risk his immense
popularity by going contrary to a wellnigh unanimous
public opinion on an issue that excited popular passion
in the extreme. He must, therefore, be given credit for
exceptional moral courage, and one can hardly agree
with the historian Aulard when he says that Robes-
pierre "followed public opinion rather than directed
it".
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For about two weeks after his return, Robespierre
contented himself with interjecting pointed remarks
into discussions at the Club. He seems to have been
waiting for Brissot to come and state his position. He
did not have long to wait. On the i6th of December,
Brissot appeared. He was a little man, smaller than
Robespierre, and as pale and angular. He dressed en
polisson, wearing boots instead of shoes and leaving his
long, dark hair unpowdered. His clothing was shabby,
in marked contrast with Maximilien's. It is charac-
teristic of Brissot that while he constantly rubbed
elbows with financiers and dabbled in a variety of
affairs (some of them of doubtful honesty), he seldom
had any money. He and Robespierre shook hands
cordially enough, then Brissot climbed into the tribune
and launched into an explanation of his foreign policy.

It is impossible to read Brissot's speeches without
being struck by their. amazing inconsistency. One
moment he tries to prove that the emigres can expect
no help from the great powers, the next he declares
that the latter have united to crush France. One moment
he says that all he wants is a punitive expedition into
the border states, the next he talks as if he meant to
start a European conflagration. That nothing less is his
purpose is obvious from an article from his pen in The